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half lengths, abounding in beauties, but gene- 
rally not possessing those qualities upon which 
Allston's claims to distinction must chiefly de- 
pend. We remember among them with most 
pleasure, the Rosalie and the Evening Hymn. 
The countenance of the Rosalie has a melancholy 
beauty, a dreamy sort of fascination, which is 
worth all the academic studies in the world. 
The drawing is large and the hands exquisitely 
modelled. The drapery is curiously arranged, 
seeming to be a strip of velvet stretched across 
the foreground, not needed as apart of the lady's 
attire, but evidently introduced for the purposes 
of the color. Almost every thing in the picture 
is in neutral tint, except the girdle, which is 
yellow, and a little bit of blue robe seen below. 
The Evening Hymn is one of the most poetical 
and charming of all these pictures. It consists 
of a single figure seated in the foreground, 
while behind rise architectural columns, which 
cast long shadows across the piece — the whole 
being suffused with the soft light of the setting 
sun. The Landscapes are recollections of the 
Italian galleries — as different as possible from 
those of the young American school, which ex- 
eludes all imagination; while these, we will not 
say, exclude Nature, but present her as she 
beamed upon the fancy of the artist, and arrayed 
in hues, and lights, and shadows, which he may 
have dreamed of, but never saw. h. 



SELECTIONS. 



LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 

[The following Extract is taken from an interesting 
article in the August number of " Blackwood's Maga- 
zine," upon " Burnet's Landscape Painting in Oil."] 

Landscape Painting is chiefly cultivated in Eng- 
land. The public taste runs mainly in that direction. 
The generality of visitors to Trafalgar Square love to 
breathe the fresh air with a fond fancy, in the midst 
of a hot crowd, and a summer's day in London, and 
dream a momentary dream of glade and river scenery; 
and before pictures by Lee and Creswick plan their 
summer tours. There is certainly something very 
refreshing in well-painted landscape scenery. It calls 
not the mind to sympathise beyond its reach, in either 
the low miseries of life, or the ideal of horrors, which 
some artists delight to paint, seeking notoriety for a 
dreadful beyond nature. In this style of horror- 
painting the French painters excel, and rise to the 
height of that " bad eminence." Theirnovel writers, 
having exhausted all the known vices of mankind, 
shun the tameness of "commonplace," and invent the 
scarce conceivable, and, we hope the impossible. 
Their painters follow the lead ; they scarcely know 
landscape by name. It is left almost exclusively to the 
English artists. With us all love rural scenery of 
every kind ; and, in truth, it has all degrees, from the 
most simple to the most varied — from the lowly and 
sweetest to the highest and the sublime. But our Eng- 
lish school, for the most part, fear to encounter the 
latter. They rather love the pleasing, the common. 
When we admit, however, that we are landscape 
painters in our tastes and practice, we must not give 
the very true meaning to the word landscape, as it 
may more properly be understood as general landscape, 
distinguished from Views. In that sense, indeed, 
landscape is nearly extinct among us. We very rarely 
see a landscape upon the walls of any Exhibition that 
is not a locality, a view. If our artists compose, they 
do not acknowledge it ; for their compositions are not 
according to art, but conventional, to make up defi- 
ciencies supposed or real. We cannot but lament this 
view-loving taste, in which there is so much room for 
display of talents, and so little for genius. 

Nature is in everybody's mouth, but how few know 
what nature is !— and it is this ignorance among artists 
that has well nigh quenched the ideal in historical 
painting, and altogether in landscape. They say the 
public taste will not admit of a higher walk than that 
taken. We do not believe it — let them try ; and they 
ought to feel that they are placed in art to teach, and 
not to follow the dictation of a taste inferior to their 
own. But have the public shown a distaste for the few 
specimens of a higher art which have been put before 
them 1 Certainly not. Danby has been successful. 



It is not our purpose in this paper to decry any style 
or school of landscape, unless it be decidedly low, — 
the positively debased and vulgar. There may be a 
kind of low life in trees, — Landseer has shown that 
there is in animals : scrubby, stunted things, growing 
by unseemly ditches, dank and dripping, though not 
with dew, as they arc unpleasant to look at in nature, 
are .abominable in art, and can find no satisfactory 
apology in the technical skill with which they are 
executed. These things are the products of a low 
mind, and their nature is to corrupt the unformed, 
or to disgust the purer spectator. But they degrade 
art, and should therefore be under a general persecu- 
tion. It is some comfort to say we get less and less of 
this kind every year. If our landscape has not reached 
the poetical, still it is progressing. Tne taste is greatly 
spreading among the better educated classes. How 
few we meet with who do not sketch or draw. In the 
fit season, in every place under green tree or by river's 
bank, we are sure to see portfolios spread, and busy 
hands at work. Whoever has leisure either paints in 
oil or draws in water-colors. 

But if we speak of the English practice in water- 
colors, we should call it painting rather than drawing. 
It arose at once in this country, about half a century 
ago, from a very poor and weak style to one of con- 
siderable power and richness. Girtin was the first to 
bring strong effect into the art ; but he avoided,color 
in most of his works, chiefly addicting himself to greys 
and browns. 

Then came Turner and John Varley and Havil, and 
by them was the art brought to a great perfection. 
The latter works of these bear no comparison with the 
earlier. They then studied nature closely ; after- 
wards their attempt was less successful, when, leaving 
the peculiar cbarm which their materials readily of- 
fered, they imitated oil-paintings. Without the pos- 
sibility of attaining the peculiar force of oil pictures, 
they lost the real power which they had formerly 
achieved. In figure-painting, perhaps, more has of 
late years been done ; but in landscape we never see 
anything like the lucid yet forcible coloring, and the 
real substantial depth, and varieties of aerial tints, 
which were so remarkable in the drawings of John 
Varley in his best days. Nor was his execution less 
entitled to praise than his coloring — full of expression, 
decision, and clearness. His execution is nowhere 
more beautifully conspicuous than in his street scenes. 
We well remember one in the possession of that 
amiable and eccentric collector, James Watken of 
Hereford, of a street in that city, which was quite fas- 
cinating for its free yet truthful execution. His best 
pictures were of Welsh scenery : the mountain and 
the lake, in every light of the morning air or twilight 
gloom, were giver, with the largeness of poetic truth. 
We have seen some mere sketches of natural effects 
quite wonderful. His practice seems to have been to 
work his colors into his paper, yet lotting the white 
come through, just when and where it was required, his 
color appearing, by this means, of a solidity rather 
than opacity. The sponge was used for granulation, 
and rather for earthy than for transparent colors. 
His late works are quite of another character — flashy 
and untrue in comparison, with less variety of parts, 
less accuracy, and all too nearly alike — with a false 
force and worked with gums to the consistence of oil 
paint. Good as are some of these, they are not to be 
mentioned with those of his other style. We remem- 
ber, too, some very truthful representations of closer 
mountain scenery, by Havil, which in that kind were 
unrivalled — powerful in the sober and rich tones, a 
method he afterwards deserted. 

Of Turner's drawings, at this time, it would be dif- 
ficult to speak too highly. They are, however, better 
known. He was ever a great master of effect ; and in 
his good time his coloring was natural andappropriate. 
He had not then cheated his genius with the false va- 
garies of coloring, which have called forth so much 
admiration from some, and so much blame from other 
critics. On the whole, we cannot turn to the modern 
practice of water-color painting, in reference to land- 
scape, and pronounce that it has been an improvement 
upon this earlier style. Dewint and David Cox, the 
successors to that first school, rather deteriorated than 
advanced in their more recent works — in a great mea- 
sure, we think, from their abandonment of the use of 
the more earthy colors, and the adoption of the trans- 
parent, which are so apt to be heavy and rotten, 
whereas nature is ever substantial. We cannot avoid 
here making mention of one branch of Art, in which 
water-colors have reached greater perfection than oil. 
We mean still life — such as in Hunt's fruit-pieces. 
Van Os does not como up to them in his elaborate 
works, exquisite as they are ; for this water-color 
painter has positively much more real force. His 
groups of peaches and grapes, are quite wondrous for 
truth. 

Sir George Beaumont used to say that water-colors 
had spoiled our oil-painters. There is, then, a reci- 
procity of injury ; for our oil-painters have done 
mischief in their turn to the other method of art. It 



is well to study the nature and capabilities of the 
materials we adopt, and never to lose sight of them for 
the attainment of however good an imitation of the 
peculiar capabilities of other materials ; for in the 
attempt we are sure to lose more than we can gain. 
That transparency which, used in a body in oil, is 
rich and luscious, in water-coloring is more of a gummy 
texture which has but little power ; and however skil- 
fully laid onis very apt to be dirty, and to have little 
harmony with the less transparent colors. Then, 
again, that atmosphere which the dry water-colors 
produce with such facility — the white paper aiding 
by its luminous quality — is of far more difficult at- 
tainment in oil. It is by this great help of the white 
paper, judiciously managed, that the power of watery 
colors is most effective for sketches. from nature. For 
most subjects this method is the most rapid and dex- 
trous ; and we are bold to say, for we have tried it by 
many an experiment, that a water-color sketch from 
nature may have a strength, a force, equal to any oil- 
painting whatever. 
We have now before us a sketch from nature, in water- 
colors, made last summer : it is at some distance in a 
frame on a table, and behind it is a large and powerful 
old Italian picture. We make no other comparison than 
of the force of each. The sketch is not in the least over- 
powered — on the contrary, many have said that is the 
more forcible. As some readers of Maga may not 
have had our experience, we venture to describe the 
method of our working. First, then, with regard to 
the color-box. Wc do not use the colors in cakes, nor 
the soft colors as thoy are sold in boxes, because in 
this state they are not soft enough for our purpose. 
Our box is fresh made every day, for the day's work, 
and thus : — We get a supply of very common colors, 
which are to be bad everywhere — ochres, Venetian red, 
indigo, a little French blue, Naples yellow, and com- 
mon coal, well ground; wc may add, if our subjects 
are likely to require it, a little chrome These wo 
grind well with a muller, on an earthenware slab, or 
glass, with the mixture of gum arabic — but only suffi- 
cient to fasten the pigments — to which we add a 
little honey, or white sugar. We make the substance 
such as we can with a tolerably firm brush, take up in 
lumps, as wo would in oil-colors, on the palette-knife. 
We strongly recommend those who would sketch 
from nature, not to add more colors to their stock — it 
is true there may be cases where a little madder lake, or 
vermilion may bo wanted ; but it is better not to crowd 
the box with them. A cake, or, what is better, a 
tube or two in the pocket, will serve the purpose. 
The palette we have given is ample, if we add to it 
white. And here is a difficulty ; for white— -perma- 
nent white — having a body, docs not always answer 
the boast of the color maker. For whito, however; 
we recommend the usual permanent white in tubes ; 
but in addition to this, as it will be found far better 
for some purposes, we would add to the palette a 
quantity of China clay — or even chalk will do, (but 
the China clay is softer, and is oasily procured at any 
pottery.) In mixing this wc should be cautious to use 
less gum : we have even found rice-water sufficient for 
adherence. And it may be well also, for other pur- 
poses, to have a quantity of the same material ground 
with more gum, so as to stand up, and capable of 
being drawn into threads. This may bo found very 
useful in putting on strong lights, and may be mixed 
with any color. The pocket should hold, therefore, a 
separate bottle so prepared. In this setting out of 
our palette-box wc have included a pigment but 
little known, even by professional artists— coal. It 
was, however used by the Dutch and Flemish paint- 
ers, (it is equally good for oil or water,) and is the 
brown seen throughout the pictures of Teniers. Coal 
is not black, but a cool brown ; we know no pigment 
to be compared with it. Itwillalsobe observed that wo 
have omitted two colors in common use — the raw and 
burnt siennas. We do not mean to assert they may 
never be of use, but we think so rarely, that we would 
rather avoid them as generally dangerous, and for the 
reasons given above. The sketcher, artist or amateur, 
should never suffer his palette to become dry and hard 
—it will take very little time, each day, to mix his 
paints up again with thepalette-knife — for all depends 
on their consistency. This being the color-box, we 
have only to add, that besides a water-bottle, it may 
be found sometimes of uso to mix up a little made 
starch, not very thin. In doing the boles of trees, the 
brush dipped in this starch can with one sweep give 
the very grain of the wood, and leave it in a good 
state for more solid touches. We only mention this, 
not as necessary to the method of sketching, but 
because a little practice will show where it may be 
used with advantage : it serves to drive the colors in 
various directions. 

We next come to speak of brushes — and here, per- 
haps, wo should recommend a greater variety than we 
generally see adopted — for to the usual water-color 
sables we add hog's-hair tools, as used in oil, of every 
size and shape, round and flat. Indeed, brushes of 
this kind we reckon by far the most fit for general use, 
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os will bo seen when we speak of the manner of work- 
ing. We do not very much adopt the liqnid and 
floating tints, excepting in distances and in glazings 
—we get in the subject, generally, very broadly, with 
the earthy colors, and mostly Venetian red and blue, 
with a mixture of more or less ochre ; and this we do 
with a considerable body, upon which we put in rather 
solidly the strong depths and shadows ; arid we work 
all in together, wet or not, as the part may require, 
strongly, with a good bog's-hair brush ; and we use 
the same, with somewhat drier color — not in a wash- 
ing manner, but dabbingly, to represent that great 
under variety which we see in trees and bushy foliage ; 
and upon this we may put in what detail we please, 
with partly smaller hog's-hair, and partly' sable- 
brushes. The coal and blue, varying its degrees of 
transparency with a little ochre, readily answers for 
the deeper tones ; and if we would accurately imitate 
the greens of nature, which are so beautiful, a little 
chrome may be added, and for greater opacity, Naples 
yellow. With the Venetian red, blue, and ochre, we 
may make almost all the tints of grey, or other cha- 
racter, which we can want ; and by using these, as 
the key to the whole color, we shall keep up a har- 
mony throughout. Even white may be mixed in with 
the dark mass of green, as we see the white lights in 
nature sparkling on the leafage — but it will be more 
true if a very slight tint of red be in it — and this 
white sparkling is done when the mass is wet, with a 
spreading fitch or hog's-hair, somewhat uneven at the 
points, and not too stiff: a worn brush is best. If any 
oftBis sparkling be too bright, it may be slightly 
glazed over with the grey-green again ; and with a 
similar brush it will not be difficult to dab in, some- 
what strongly, the holes and hollows, according to 
their several depths, on tho mass before it is quite 
dry. Wc come now to speak of the very strong lights. 
These, though not entirely, and too solidly, we pre- 
fer putting in in opaque color, the most useful of which 
will be the Naples yellow, as having most body : but 
when we say opaque, we would observe that this opa- 
city must have degrees, and is often such that the 
deeper tones are still seen through. It is not an un- 
common thing for artists to rub out lights ; but it is 
a bad practice, always weak, and is wanting in sub- 
stance and color. We greatly prefer the semi-opaque, 
and the perfectly opaque together, as occasion may 
require ; for bo it observed, as we have before said, one 
great characteristic of nature is its positive substan- 
tiality. We must, therefore, never be reminded that 
the white paper is beneath ; but where the white 
paper shows, as in skies, and slightly in distances, it 
is for the sake of its own luminous opacity— an opacity 
rendered the more luminous from the grain and tex- 
ture of the paper— as a white board with dark spots is 
more luminous than one without. 

We wish to say a few words on water, and tho best 
method of representing it in sketching from nature. 
To the eye water is always a substance : however clear 
and still it may be, it has a body; it is not, as we 
have often seen it represented, a mere brown stain. It 
has too, generally, motion, for even nominally still 
water has frequently a lightly stirrod and tremulous 
motion. We have seen water painted impossibly still, 
at no great distance from a cascade — no notice being 
taken of its course. It is this course of a streahi 
which gives it such great variety, such changeableness 
of color, reflections losing themselves in the deeper- 
colored beds, and the grey streaks sometimes lighter 
and sometimes darker, than the body of the stream. 
As most sketches of water are of this description, and 
not perfectly still pools, we shall consider the best 
method of representing these two characteristics — its 
peculiar substance, and its motion. Now it is quite a 
mistake to imagine we can succeed by using the per- 
fectly transparent pigments, for in that case we make 
but a stain, and lose the body — and wo have no ground 
on which to put the great variety of surface coloring. 
We shall best show the method by referring to a 
sketch. Here is a deep woody bank traversing the 
whole space of paper ; at its base a mountain-stream 
runs, occupying the space from right to left, even 
down, to what we technically call the foreground. 
Tho bed is of various depths, and the stream is here 
and there interrupted in its course by ledges of rock, 
that rise, some to, and some high above the surface. 
The water is clear, but 'embrowned,. as mountain- 
streams commonly are. There is reflection of the 
woods, which lose themselves, and blend into percep- 
tible course, in which numerous froth-balls show 
white upon the dark stream; and here and there is a 
greyish reflection from the sky, still in the direction 
of the current, nearest towards the foreground ; the 
water is foamy, and runs all across the picture, with 
many shades of tint, and of its own intimate transpa- 
rencies in the midst of its more determined substance. 
Now we paint it thus : We take a full pencil of 
color — mixture of Venetian red, blue, and ochre— 
which we work freely over the whole, and while wet, 
press into it various tints of green or brown, as we see 
them, with a flat hog's-hair, marking the reflected 



green of trees with a little more opacity. With a 
finer brush we accurately draw the ledges, as they ap- 
pear above, or juft on tho surface, taking care to give 
the exact general color at once, leaving the particular 
markings for more opaque color. By this time, the 
portion where the disturbed water should be given is 
perhaps too dry; we therefore lightly run it over, with 
the color before given to it ; then, while wet, we take 
our china clay— either pure or mixing it slightly with 
such tints as wo observe — and lay it on with a great 
body, so that the brush may drive it about ; and thus 
the white, mixing with the under color, and having 
in itself different substances, not only takes the course 
of the stream, but represents tolerably well the varie- 
ties of semi-transparency on the surface. The white 
bubbles, and froth also, may be rapidly dotted in the 
china clay— for this method must, as we observed, be 
laid on with great body, and may be partially glazed 
over afterwards, so that a very great nicety of parts may 
bo faithfully painted in, in this apparently very free 
and rapid manner. We lay some stress on the word 
rapid, because whatever is done quickly will best imi- 
tate the unconstrained character of nature ; and be it 
observed, also, that nature is a coy sitter for her por- 
trait. 

Sketches that take more than a couple of hours will 
generally he found untrue somewhere ; and it is far 
better to give the true impress and character of nature, 
both with regard to color and effect, than to labor at 
detail too long, to the sacrifice of that which is of 
greater moment. Besides, one great charm of sketches 
is in their suggestive character ; they are not finished 
pictures, and not the worse on that account. We 
know it is the practice of many artists to go again 
and again to the same spot, and work day after day 
for a given time at one picture — in fact, to finish the 
piece, as they would say, from nature. This may be 
very well for some painters, and suit the oharaeter of 
their works — but on the whole, we think it a bad 
practice, for the following reasons. In the first place, 
unless a mere view be intended, the artist loses sight 
of the great principle of art, that it is not imita- 
tion ; and that whatever his subject may be, after 
having taken the impress of it from nature, he has to 
add to it his own mind, which he will scarcely do when 
all his powers are tasked to the toil of an exact imi- 
tation. In the next place, such changes take place in 
most scenes, by the variations of light and shade, that, 
beyond a few hours, the work can hardly be said to 
bo one of the same nature. And as to coming day 
after day to the same spot, few days are so alike as to 
make that practice safe for truth's sake. And what is 
of more importance still, it may be asked if the artist's 
mind's eye is in the same condition. May not new 
impressions be made 1 and the piece become converted 
in parts — a mass of incongruous alterations, a fatigu- 
ing labor in vain 1 Even in painting pictures, we be- 
lieve those works are the best whore the whole subject 
most resembles a sketch, as put in at once upon the 
canvas in the course of a day, care being taken in all 
the subsequent work not to disturb this one character, 
— for the mind works rapidly: after that first work 
comes technical knowledgo and display, certainly of 
great value, when it does not obliterate the mind's 
work. On every account, then, wo think that sketch- 
ing from nature should be a peculiar kind of painting, 
having a distinct beauty of its own, and that its chief 
characteristic should be its suggestiveness. Herein 
lies its great charm — we recognise nature and see in it 
a glimpse of art ; and this is what nature does to the 
poet's sight, offering much, and suggesting more. Art 
grows not out of the perfect, but the imperfect. An 
exact, too acourate, imitation, shows imitation to be 
the object; it is for, the outward sense, not for the 
creative mind. If this be so, there is a point of labor 
which the sketch should not roach ; if it do, it becomes 
a picturo, a thing of art, in which the great principle 
of art, the working of the inventive mind, is wanting. 

Let it not be understood that we are encouraging an 
idleness, a slovenliness in working ; on the contrary, 
we think the attainment of tho full effect and charac- 
ter of a subject its highest finish, and not to be reached 
without care, great observation, and a readiness of 
band, the result of much toil. And we firmly believe 
that many resort to a minute finishing, as they falsely 
call it, to disguise their ignorance of, and want of 
power in, representing the larger and more important 
features of nature. Nor would we depreciate elabo- 
rate studies of detail ; they are quite nocessary to the 
painter ; but they are another thing ; they should be 
the sketch, and not a part of it. They should be made 
with reference to future use, and not uufreqnently for 
their beauty as individual pictures. But there is a 
wholeness in a scene, independent of them ; for in na- 
ture they are not first observable, scarcely perceptible, 
when the first thought of the sketch is laid in : and 
when perceptible for any character they give, a very 
slight indication will tell all such detail should convey. 
Indeed, so far are we from depreciating the study of 
detail; that we should almost say it is the chief busi- 
ness of tho painter. A general acquaintance with the 



scenery of nature may be easily acquired, from which 
invention is to reach a facility; but a necessity of 
truth must accompany the inventive process, and this 
implies a great knowledge of particulars as respects 
form and color. Yet, besides the study of detail, the 
artist will find ti me for sketches of the other character ; 
and from them he will acquire a power of selection, 
and, to the degree of his capacity, educate his eye. 
And as there is no reason why sketches should not be, 
though not pictures, yet a kind of pictures, we would 
insist upon their possessing their own peculiar charm, 
their being true to the first impressions of nature, and 
suggestive of something more/ 

It will be observed that this method of sketching 
docs not much differ from that not uncommonly 
adopted in oil-painting, where the old Italian rather 
than the Flemish practice is considered. 

We thought these preliminary remarks upon water- 
color sketching from nature not very mueh out of place, 
nor inconsistent with our intention of noticing Mr. Bur- 
net's book on " Landscape Painting in. Oil," because 
there are apparently some points of junction between 
the two methods, or rather practice, arising from the 
two materials ; and we are convinced that it is from a 
want of knowing the differences in the gent«», if wo 
may be allowed such a term, of the materials, that 
in practice they become injurious to each other. We 
cannot for a moment hesitate as to their respective es- 
timation. Unquestionably the great powers of art 
can only he completed in oil-painting. Such a picture 
(landscape) as the Peter Martyr could never he the 
result of water-color ; and if that material could do 
anything like it, it would be with so great a labor that 
the attempt would not be desirable. The great ideas 
of the mind require oil-painting for their embodiment. 

Water-colors are best adapted for sketching from 
nature, and that method may, we think, borrow* some 
force from the other practice ; and it is on that account 
that we have ventured to make the observations we 
have given, and to detail as much as may be the prac- 
tice which we have found tolerably successful. ' 

There are objections also to sketching from nature 
in oil, which it may be worth while to notice. An 
incomplete sketch in oil seems to come short of the 
power of the material, which leaves upon thespectatbr 
the uncomfortablencss of a desire ungratified. ' .'.In 
water-colors, even an incomplete sketch seems verging 
upon a point beyond the power of the materials, aha 
is therefore, while more suggestive, more perfect as a 
work, a more accomplished truth, fully reaching, and 
seeming even to go beyond its aim. And this consi- 
deration is of some importance, foT the mind is dis- 
pleased with the uDgratified want of that which it 
knows the materials could supply ; it becomes wearied 
with looking for more than is given ; while in the 
other case no such want is put into the mind by the 
material ; and, more having teen done than might 
have been expected, the satisfaction is full and Conti- 
nuous. > 

Besides this, water-color sketches are more plea- 
santly preserved, aro kept in portfolios, and easily 
turned over — whereas oil sketches are at the time of 
working more unmanageable, and afterwards difficult 
to dispose and arrange ; for they will not keep their 
colors without air and light. 

It now occurs to us that we have omitted to speak of 
sketches on tinted paper. These are worked pretty 
much in the manner described, excepting that more 
opaque coloring is required in the skies and distances 
when they ate of any depth. In some kinds of subjects 
the work is shortened, by the use of tinted paper; 
We should mention, also, that the best sketches are 
made without outline — the lead pencil is seldom in the 
hand of the praoticed artist — a piece of charcoal suffi- 
ces to mark in the leading lines and places where par- 
ticular features come ; and by passing a handkerchief 
lightly over these lines, only so much remains as will 
guide the eye and be no impediment to the working. 

We now make a few remarks upon oil-painting in 
landscape; for which purpose we took up the pen, 
having in view to notice Mr. Burnet's treatise. Mr; 
Burnet is a sensible man, experienced in art, which 
he has studied theoretically "and practically. His 
several treatises are very valuable ; if they are defi- 
cient in laying down fully the higher prinoiples of the 
art, they are not less valuable to many learners for their 
elementary character. His predilection is for the 
Dutch school, which, agreeing with Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, he considers to contain the perfect grammar of 
art. 

Wo are, nevertheless, not quite disposed to assent 
to this decision, for if we should think upon the whole, 
that Italian art is the most perfect, we should make 
up our grammar from the works of Italian schools. It 
is, we are aware, the fashion of the day to see every 
excellence of art exclusively in tho schools of Holland 
and Flanders. 

The Italian are of a higher cast, and here wo speak 
only of landscape ; but, like the best poetry, tbey 
speak plainest to educated minds — we mean the edu- 
cated in art — for the best art can no more charm the 
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uncultivated eye than the best music the untutored 
ear. Painters, therefore, look for the grammar of art 
in those masters whom they find most generally to 
please, and this may be the cause that the grammars 
of art stop short, and are incomplete. 

Wo fully appreciate the Flemish and Dutch Schools, 
but still the whole power of art is not in them. Imi- 
tation merely enters too largely into their system — not 
indeed too largely for their purposes — but those pur- 
poses are within a narrow limit. The greatness of the 
Italian schools — their first appeals to the mind rather 
than to the eye — appeals for which too often the mind 
is unprepared — avert the common spectator from re- 
ceiving a clear conception of their technical excellences, 
the modes of coloring, of execution and management 
of forms, which, being mostly of a greater intricacy, 
require a greater skill. But this skill, it may be dis- 
cernible to those who look for it, hides itself in the 
prevalence of a general character. The Italian schools 
have both more variety and more simplicity, eonse- 

?[uently a far wider range, and a necessity of more en- 
arged means. 

Before, therefore, we should venture to recommend 
one desirous of applying himself to the art, to any 
school, to any particular grammar, we should think it 
requisite to know something of the general character 
of his mind, of his tastes and feelings, out of art. 
Even in language, the gentle, the timid, have not one 
vocabulary with the bold and resolute. Milton and 
Spenser utter not the words, nor the music, of the fa- 
miliar Gay. JEsehylus used not the same Greek with 
Sophocles or Euripides. The mystery of Cassandra's 
prophetic speech was of a coined, and almost hiero- 
glyphic eloquence. In painting, this preference to 
the particular schools, in which alone the elements of 
art are to be learned, has had an injurious effect, es- 
pecially of late years. We have had one original 
English painter, whose genius, could it have been un- 
fortunately chained down to the tuition, would have 
become enervated under the uncongenial toil — 
Richard Wilson. What Dutch or Flemish master 
could he have studied, whose style, whose technical 
practice, he could with any hope of success have amal- 
gamated with his own 2 Yet, what deficiency of 
knowledge of the tolerably good grammar of art do 
his works show 1 And is there one of our after Eng- 
lish schools that has formed himself upon the lauded 
models, whose pictures will hang as companions to 
those of Richard Wilson 1 It is true he was not un- 
derstood in his day; the public taste was not then 
educated to see his merit ; it gave the prize to imbe- 
cility, and was slow to learn. We said that the power 
of art was not in the Dutch and Flemish schools. It 
may be said that we forget Rembrandt; — by no 
means — he is an exception, inasmuch as he is a school 
in himself, and has little really in common with what 
we usually designate the Dutch and Flemish. Even 
in his manner of working in the great body of his pig- 
ments, whether opaque or otherwise, he more nearly 
resembles some of the Italian : the aim of Rembrandt 
was not imitation. 

But to speak of the Italian landscape painters. 
They are not so many, that a difficulty could arise in 
the selection. Mr. Burnet makes mention here and 
there of Claude, andhis method of painting trees ; but 
ho does not enter at length into his whole style, nor 
his process of working. Of Gaspar Poussin — certainly 
the finest painter of pastoral landscape, and whose 
whole style and method would be more worth analyz- 
ing than that of any other painter — he says little 
indeed, only illustrating by one of his pictures in the 
N ational Gallery his warm breadth of foreground. It 
must be observed that we class Claude and Gaspar 
Poussin in the Italian school. Titian's landscapes are 
of an ideal coloring, wonderfully fine ; but being bet- 
ter adapted to the historical, wo would scarcely ven- 
ture to recommend to English learners, under their 
present imperfect knowledge of the differences between 
nature and art, to receive their elementary lessons 
from that great master. We may however remark, 
that his richness was the result of continual glazing. 
It. is said he put his pictures by for years to harden, 
that ho might glaze over them repeatedly. He is 
supposed generally to have painted on a white ground, 
though not always. In the Bolognese school, espe- 
cially the Caraccia and Domenichino, most perfect 
rules may be found. It is true they were not always 
successful in their grounds, which were generally red 
or brown ; and it is supposed, from some chemical ac- 
tion of the red in the ground; their pictures have 
greatly darkened. But this statement is greatly^ exa- 
gerated, and in part arises from our modern painters 
addicting themselves so entirely to the light scale and 
crude unmixed coloring. Wo have seen many pic- 
tures of this school perfect in coloring, very learned, 
and which would naturally suffer with the slightest al- 
teration in the scale of light and dark. 

For general purposes, there is no method perhaps so 
good as that of Gaspar Poussin. His style is neither 
too muoh ideal for our English scenery, nor too natural 



for art: it is strictly learned; it is the poetry of the 
pastoral. 

Salvator Rosa's manner is more rugged and broken ; 
in other respects, he in a great measure resembles 
Gaspar Poussin in his method of working. Claude 
was a more laborious artist : he wrought up his pic- 
tures to great perfection ; he chiefly studied atmos- 
phere, and succeeded wonderfully ; his best pictures 
are his marine and architectural subjects. He painted 
very solidly, and glazed, and worked over his^glazings, 
with attention rather to atmospheric effect and gra- 
dation than to form and composition. Hence, imper- 
fect as are his works in some respects, they are and ever 
will be the wonders of the world. Claude's method 
bears no resemblance to that of any of the Dutch and 
Flemish masters. These methods have been well des- 
cribed by Mr. Burnet. We are surprised, however, to 
find him in error with regard to a pigment — speaking 
of Hobbima's trees, he says, " they are brought up 
against the sky with great richness and transparency, 
sometimes the color being of burnt sienna and Prus- 
sian blue — or at all events, dark ochre or raw sienna, 
and blue." Hobbima was born about the year 1611. 
Prussian blue was not discovered till a century after 
that date. 

We have recommended a palette of few colors in 
our remarks on sketching from nature in water-colors. 
We shouldventuretogive the same advico for painting 
in oil where a greater number of pigments is the less 
necessary, as the power of the medium enables the 
painter to make a still greater variety of tints from a 
few. The list of colors given by Mr. Burnet, as to be 
found in color-shops, contains no less than sixty-nine. 
It is astonishing that Mr. Burnet should mark with 
an asterisk, as " most useful, and necessary to get well 
acquainted with," so many as twenty-five. We be- 
lieve five or six would have been thought sufficient for 
the Caracci, and Domenichino, and Gaspar Poussin. 

A few remarks upon the manner of painting of these 
artists may not be misplacedhere. The Caracci were 
the more solid in their works, though painting over a 
dark ground, it more seldom appears through than in 
the other painters of their school. Domenichino 
seems to have laid in his subject with great breadth, 
using in full pencil semi-transparent colors, of the 
greatest harmony, slightly varying them, in the pro- 
gress, with more or less of each. These were yellow 
ochre, either burnt ochre or Venetian red and black, 
or. blue. These few colors will make a wondrous va- 
riety of tints, and if the ground be, however slightly, 
seen through, the effect will be rich. But Domeni- 
chino, when this was dry. went over the whole again 
freely with a full pencil of liquid colors, the same as at 
first, varying his work in this peculiar manner, leaving 
a larger portion of the greener tint over that which is 
most red, and the red over the green — the whole being 
a shade deeper. The effect of this is, that, without 
being absolutely dark, the mass is deep and extremely 
rich. To attain anything like this power, the Flemish 
painters are obliged to make their very transparent 
browns very much darker, and lose thereby the ever- 
changing variety of color amid the greatest simplicity, 
which is so potent and so fascinating, making in ef- 
fect the real " chiaro-scuro." Edging this great 
breadth are laid the lighter tones, in substance, and 
with a still stronger variety of parts and shades, of the 
opaque. This deep rich method, gives wonderful 
clearness to the azure of his mountains and skies, on 
which again this rich and simple coloring of varying 
red and cool green blending into it, in bold projecting 
trees, increases still more the lucid atmosphere. We 
once copied a picture by Domenichino in this manner, 
and were told by some artists, who saw our commence- 
ment, that we should never attain by it the power and 
depth of the original, and that we must use asphaltum. 
We replied, that we did not think the original painter 
used any brown at all, nor is it necessary with a red 
ground. Weshowedthem the picture after we had com- 
pleted the process ; they remarked triumphantly that 
we had, after all, been obliged to resort to asphaltum, 
and were surprised whon we assured them that wc had 
entirely adhered to the method we bad proposed. Wc 
say, further, that asphaltum, from its extreme trans- 
parency and strength, would have destroy ed the depth, 
and reduce the real under paint to a mere ground, 
over which it would have acted as a stain, and effected 
what may bo technically called rottenness. And this 
is a defect sometimes found — though, we admit, rarely, 
in some works of the Dutch and Flemish schools. 

The method of Gaspar Poussin was likewise ex- 
tremely simple — general in his coloring, but of great 
variety in its tints ; but so generalized, and so slightly 
varying, that they are rather felt than seen, felt in the 
entire avoidance of monotony, tie painted for the 
most part on a rod ground — sometimes we have ima- 
gined that it was vermilion, for dots of vermilion are 
not unfrequently seen in his pictures ; but we rather 
incline to think that he used that color in making his 
pearly greys. He was more fond of showing his 
ground than Domenichino, and played over it with a 
lighter pencil, especially in his roads and foregrounds, 



which are marked with great freedom and precision 
of execution — using rather a greater body of his pig- 
ment than much lighter tints for his half lights, even 
the strongest lights notbeingrendered without broken 
color. Ho is partial to deep and refreshing greens for 
his masses of trees, or rather masses of wood, which he 
seems to have preferred to portraiture of trees : rich- 
ness is here given by laying in with a full pencil the 
masses of dark grey greens, and clearing away par- 
tially portions to let the rich red of the ground shine 
through. The parts are then brought out with 
slightly more opaque color, put on with the utmost 
freedom, and with a thorough knowledge of the form 
the parts should assume. Upon these the higher 
lights are firmly painted — not by individual touches, 
but in a massy manner, letting them lose them- 
selves as they descend into the more shaded ; and they 
are worked in with a great play of hand, so as to give 
the very motion and blowing about of the foliage. 
His manner was throughout remarkably rapid ; and 
as this rapidity was the result of great decision, it 
conveys a charm that no high finish, in the common 
meaning of the word finish, can give, for it aptly re- 
presents the very freedom of nature. The greater part 
of his picture is made up of semi-opaque color. You 
will never see the Flemish transparency ; but a depth 
that perfect transparency can never give. He seldom 
laid on a very great body of opaque color, unless to 
drive it about into smaller portions with an unloaded 
brush ; and nearest his greatest opacity he would re- 
movo some of the paint to show slightly the ground. 
He used but few colors ; and his work was never im- 
peded by the distraction of innumerable pigments on 
his palette. Indeed, the few we have mentioned 
would suffice to make every variety which we see in 
his pictures. It is surprising that, so large a portion 
of Mr. Rurnet's book being taken up with skies, he 
gives no account of those of Gaspar Poussin, whoso 
skies are at onco most true and most poetical. No 
painter ever so well adapted his skies to his landscape, 
for he makes both of one composition ; they literally 
unite, for often one composition line takes in a portion 
of the landscape and the sky, — that is, the two making 
one mass, to correspond with the other masses. He 
was well aware, too, that illumination is not whiteness 
— his skies are not white. Nor did he confine him- 
self to one kind of sky ; he was as great in describing 
the pastoral storm, as the calm repose. The winds 
have motion and take the boughs, and bend the 
branches, and toss the foliage with wonderful effect 
and truth. Though it has been said he could paint a 
tolerably large picture in a day, his pictures show 
that his skies are not one painting. The working 
over the first layer is very vfeible. It has been said 
that the pictures of this master have in manv instan- 
ces become black : it may be so in some few, but, gen- 
erally speaking, they are as estimable for their color 
as for their composition and execution. They are 
strictly pastoral — frequently, indeed, a high pastoral, 
such as may have been when Pan reigned, and shep- 
herds piped or conversed without care, and looked a 
kinship with the woods and rocks. He dashed in his 
waterfalls with a few touches, never painting a water- 
fall as the subject of his picture, as did Ruysdael, but 
simply as a part of the life and motion of his pastoral 
landscape, breathing its air of freedom and delight. 
As a painter of a waterfall, making it his picture, no 
one has ever reached the excellence of Ruysdael, from 
whom we should say, after Poussin and the Bolognese, 
the most complete grammar for the use of the English 
school may be extracted. 

In the directions to his pupil-friend, Mr. Burnet, we 
are sorry to see, recommends megulp, that fruitful 
source of all mischief, of cracking and of loss of bril- 
liancy. He seems partly aware of this, by recom- 
mending it, after the mastic varnish has been added 
to the drying oil, to be put on the fire that the turpen- 
tine might evaporate. This may bo some improve- 
ment, but it should be remembered that mastic is a 
soft gum, and liable to decomposition by the atmos- 
phere. We are happy to learn that the harder var- 
nishes are now superseding megulp, forwhich advance, 
or rather retrogression to the medium of the old mas- 
ters, we are indebted to Mr. Eastlake's Materials. 
We have used with great pleasure the amber varnish, 
and are told by a friend, who has made experiments, 
that it can be rendered strongly drying without sugar 
of lead or copperas, and of a lighter color, by being 
long exposed to the heat of a stove, but not being 
burnt. It is further said that all the amber is not 
thus taken up ; and it may be that undrying portion 
may be thus left undissolved. 
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London, Aug. 15. 
The comments in my former letters on the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy might have 
seemed presumptuous, as opposed to the opinions 



